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THE MASK FAIRY. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE, 


(Concluded. } 


Lucilla retired to rest that night 
with a disturbed conscience. 
There was a dread at her heart, 
that made her cling to her young 
sister, who slept with her, for com- 
panionship. I willbe very care- 
ful of my words and conduct, 
thought she, but she did not pray, 
nor look to‘‘the rock that was high- 
er than she’’ for aid. She slept, 
and forgot her resolution, forgot 
the God, who never sleeps. The 
sun rose bright and lovely, but 
no beam of thankfulness dwelt 
in her heart. Her form moved in 
strength and beauty, but no grati- 
tude breathed from her lips. Sleep 
was to her like night on a flower; 
it tinged her cheek, and enlivened 
her eye, but no more. Oh, how 
dreadful is the sleep of the soul! 
The bird may spring aloft with its 
matin seng, thoughtless of its 
powers; the leaf may lay open its 
bosom to the sky, and know not 
who colours it with emerald beau- 
ty; the stream may glide in soft 
meanderings,ignorant of Him, who 
bids it rise from the mounta:ns and 
rush to the sea, but shall they, 
whose young minds are fresh from 


the Creator, whose first leaf of 


sin is almost unwritten,whose souls 
are capable of celestial sympa- 
thies, shall they rise from sleep, 
untouched by the thought of a 
protecting Deity? 


Lucilla repaired as usual to the 
Academy, and, by her application, 
gained the praise of her teachers. 
When the young ladies retired at 
the customary recess for a few mo- 
ments’ relaxation from study, she 
was attracted by a bead bag, which 





one of her schoolmates was em- 
broidering. ‘The colours were 
sadly selected,the pattern inferior, 
and the work imperfect. 

The sheep were as tall as men; 
a waterfall stood as _ still as if the 
earth’s attraction was suspended, 
and a shepherdess held something, 
under which crook ought to have 
been written, to prevent its being 
thought a-hommony stick. 

‘‘My dear Sarah,” said Lucilla, 
‘‘what a pretty idea! where did 
you get that pattern? Do drawit 
for me, I declare I shall not rest 


happy until’—Before she could 
conclude her sentenes, a flash of 


light suddenly startled her, and on 
recovering from the glare, she saw 
the face of Flatterania over Sarah’s 
shoulder. Her head was fantastic- 
ally ornamented with feathers. 
She held a fan,with a simper, just 
to her lips, and nodded and beck- 
oned to Lucilla, with an air of fam- 
iliarity. Lucilla felt sick at the 
recognition, and suddenly return- 
ing to her desk, silently pursued 
her studies. 

Lucilla was entertaining her 
friends, one afternoon, with an ac- 
count Of her father’s sumptuous 
style of liviig. ‘We always have 
three courses, and invariably ice 
creams after dinner,”’ said she, and 
busily talking, perceived not two 
flashes of light,that played through 
the apartment. ‘What allow- 
ance of spending money have you, 
Arabella?” continued she to one 
of the girls. 

“Twelve and a half cents, a 
week,’’ was the answer. 

“Oh mercy!’ said Lucilla, 
“Why father gives me a dollar.” 

Two soft flashes of light crossed 
her eyes, and revealed a figure, 
which she knew tobe Exaggeratia. 





She held in her band a magnifying 
glass, aud as she glided with a _ra- 
pid step past Lucilla, the fright- 
ened girl saw het own features en- 
larged to a great size. She was 
hushed in a moment, and the fig- 
ure disappeared. 

A few days passed without a 
visit from her visionary rebukers, 
until one evening, Lucilla was 
particularly desirous of wearing 
to a party a riband belt, to which 
her mother had some objection. 
She dressed herself according to 
her mother’s wishes, but, after 
bidding her good bye, ran softly 
up stairs to her drawers,and taking 
the forbidden belt, hastily fastened 
the buckle around her waist. Three 
flashes of light illuminated the 
room, and a female stood before 
her, in whose  physiognomy 
two faces seemed blended into one, 
with distressing fitness. 

The two mouths spoke together. 
‘‘Deceptia at your service, Miss. 
Have you any commangs?” Lu- 
cilla threw down the sash in terror 
and went in the dress prescribéd 
by her mother. 

Several articles had, from ‘time 
to time, been missed from Mr. A- 
mory’s premises, and suspicion, 
somewhat naturally, fell on the 
house servant Amos, who was 
familiar with the whole establish- 
ment. 

The apprehensions of the fami- 
ly were again excited, by the loss 
of some silver spoons. Lucilla’s 
lively imagination fixed at once 
on Amos as the thief, and from 
talking about it unhesitatingly, 
she began to believe that it was 
actually the case. Her assertions 
were so positive, that Amos was 
regarded with distrust and aver- 
sion. Her father questioned her 
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on the subject, and said seriously, 
“Bucilla, have you reason to be- 
lieve that Amos is a thief?” 

“Certainly, Sir,’ said Lucilla. 
“Do you not rememberthe um 
brella, the walking stick,’ and she 
went on enumerating several sto- 
len articles. 

‘But that is not to the point, 
my dear,” said he. ‘‘Have you 
ever seen Amos take any fvod, or 
trifles that make you suspect him 
of these heavier charges?” 

Oh, why did not Calumnia ap- 
pear at this appeal, and check the 


unhappy girl? 


Lucilla hesitated for one mo- 
ment, but her perverted heart con- 
quered, and she said rapidly, ‘‘Yes 
father, very often, but I did not 
like to tell you.” 

Lucilla’s father was a man of 
prompt character. He instantly 
ordered. Amos to be committed to 
the work house,to receive the pun- 
ishment awarded to a thief. 

Lucilla had not calculated on 
this result, for her feelings were 
tender, and she shrunk from be- 
ing the cause of actual suffering. 

phe burst into tears,and pleaded 
for Amos with all the fervour of 
her warm imagination. She even 
suggested the idea of his inno- 
cence, but Mr. Amory knowing 
her habit of prevarication, thought 
she spoke from feeling, and not 
principle, and would not heed 
her. 

The Grandmother of Amos had 
been a aurse in the family of Mr. 
Amory for many years, until, 
as she grew old, her intellect be- 
came, at times, disordered. None, 
but those who reside at the South, 
are aware of the strong ties, which 
the relation of ‘‘child’s nurse”’ in- 
spires inthose families, where the 
same masters and servants form a 
household for successive years. 
The affectionate nantie of maum 
or maumer, is universally applied 
to them, and they, on their part, 
call the married children by their 
juvenile names, as long as the pa- 
rents survive. ‘Ihey are priv- 
ileged in speaking their opinions, 
and watch the manners of the rising 
family with jealous care. 

* Maum Hagar was nearly sev- 





* Many will recognize this description 
of one not long since called to her rest. 





enty years old, tall and erect, and 
her eyes full of that strange light, 
which beams out from a disordered 
intellect, like phogphorescence 
from animal decay. 

Sometimes she closed the shut- 
ters of her room, and addressed 
‘‘the spirits”? through small crevi- 
ces,where the light entered. Some- 
times she sat for hours on a bench, 
with her hands clasped, reeling to 
and fro,singing low notes of psalm- 
ody. 

Maum Hagar’s pride and glory 
was her church; to put on her 
nice wrapper, and white shawl 
crossed over her bosom, and _ pin 
her starched apron without injur- 
ing its folds; and tie the plaid 
handkerchief carefully over her 
gray hairs, was the work of her 
Sunday toilette. Her favourite 


seat was inthe porch of the broad | 


aisle, where,sitting a little forward 
ona bench, in the rear-of the first 
pew, she could see the preacher. 
Psalmody always excited her. 
When a hymn was commenced, 
she rose, joined her hands, and 


inclined her body a little forward, 
at tho end of every line she curte- 


sied, benduagelaiian.o"¢ lower un- 
til she seated herself, with a pro- 
found salam, at its close. 

Sometimes, pa¥igularly at the 
dismissal hymn, she has been seen 
advancing with asured step 
up the aisle, geffly\ waving her 
clasped hands, and\ curtesying 
until led back by an\ observing 
friend. 

Lucilla was a (BVOUTE of Maum 
Hagar, and possessed more con- 
trol over her than the other mem- 
bers of the.family. 

For some days after being in- 
formed of her grandson’s disgrace, 
her passions were unusualiy 
aroused, and Lucilla was sent for 
to sooth her. Alas, the wretched 
girl was herself to be consoled, 
for conscience was busy at her 
heart. She went howeverto Ha- 
gar’s room, and found her, list- 
ening, with her finger on her 
lips, 

‘‘Hlush,”’ said she, “Don’t you 
hear them lashing my boy?’ Then, 
counting on her fingers, she 
continued, with painful repetition, 
‘fone, two, three,’ Kc. 

Lucilla sobbed as if her heart 
















would break. ‘‘Are you so sorry 
for a thief, Miss Lucilla,” said 
she. ‘‘Amos did not care for the 
old woman’s gray hairs,’ and 
pushing aside her cap she showed 
the crisped white curls, that edged 
her dark forehead. 

At this moment Amos entered. 
His look was stern and gloomy, 
and he threw himself on a bench, 
with his head between his knees, 
groaning bitterly . } 

The old woman pointed at him. 
“Thief,” she screamed, and then 
lowering her voice, in a confiden- 
tial tone, whispered, ‘‘never mind, 
Miss Lucilla, I and you will go 
yonder,” looking upwards. 

‘Don’t talk so, Maum Hagar,” 
said Lucilla, soothingly. 

At this moment a servant en- 
tered and informed them that the 
real thief had been discovered, and 
that Amos was innocent. A wild 
scream of joy burst from Hagar, 
at this intelligence, and aiming to 
spring towards him with extended 
arms, she fell. The chords of life 
were broken. Old Hagar was 
dead. 

Four vivid flashes of light illu- 
minated her stiffened form, and 
Calumnia,with a shout of triumph, 
stood beside her. Inher shrivel- 
led right hand, she held a poison- 
ed arrow, and in the other,a mar- 
red and disfigured image of beauti- 
ful proportions. 

Wild with terror, Lucilla flew 
from the scene, and weeping in 
her father’s arms, confessed the 

crime of slander. 
* * * * * 

Months elapsed, and Lucilla’s 
character had changed from de- 
liberate trifling, to thoughtfulness 
and sincerity. 

She was seated one evening on 
the piazza, reflecting on the past, 
and seeking aid for the future, 
when the masked and bustling fi- 
gures of her former vision, ap- 
peared before her. Their majes- 
tic guide,in all her pure splendour, 
was there. 

‘Lucilla,’ said she, in a voice 
of gentle modulation, ‘‘I need not 
tell you that Tam Truth. You 
know me now. Has my lesson 
been.too severe? You will not 
think so, if wholly mine.” 

She approached nearer to the 
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now really lovely gitl, lovely with 
the beauty of the soul, and gazed 
beneath her fringed lids, with keen 
and tender interest. Lucilla 
shrank not. Truth laid her cool, 
firm hand against Lucilla’s heart 
It fluttered not. . 

“You are mine,” said Truth, 
and saying thus, she breathed a 
breath as odorous as_ infancy, 
upon an adamantine seal, and 


touched it to Lucilla’s coral lips; 


then passed her hand, with a slow 
and gentle pressure, on Lucilla’s 
eyes. They opened on the vi- 
sionary train, whose falling masks 
were revealing swect unclouded 
faces, reflected in polished mir- 
rors. There was no deformity 
now; with chaste and gentle mo- 
tion they glided on, and the serious 
smiles they gave her, passed from 
mirror to mirror, until the beauti- 
ful vision vanished away. 

It was gone—and the stars of 
evening looked pleasantly down on 
Lucilla’s placid soul. C.G 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 








PORTUGAL. 

We introduced, at an early pe- 
riod, the cause of the young Don- 
na Maria to our readers, and have 
followed her fortunes through the 
past year. The last accounts re- 
present her prospects as being 
more favourable than ever, and we 
should not be surprised if she 
were, this moment, sitting on the 
throne of her ancestors in Lisbon. 
The fleet of Don Miguel has been 
captured by that of Don Pedro. 
This gives the latter a command 
over all the ports of the kingdom, 
and will go far to secure the favor 
of the inhabitants in behalf of the 
young Queen. Popular feeling 
generally sides with the success- 
ful party. The victorious fleet 
was under the direction of Capt. 
Napier, a Scotchman, who has 
been ennobled by Don Pedro, & 
made Admiral over the whole fleet 
An expedition had previously been 
sent outby Don Pedro from O- 
porto, which landed at the South 
of Portugal, and was to advance 
towards Lisbon. We do not yet 
accurately know the success of 
this expedition, since contradicto- 





ry accounts have been given of it, | 








some stating that the inhabitants 
were welcoming and joining it 
from all directions, « while Don 
Miguel’s newspapers declare, that 
it is opposed and overcome. One 
fact, however, is certain, that 
Miguel’s forces have made a fresh 
attack on Pedro’s in Oporto, un- 
der the direction of Marshal Bour- 
mont, the French general, who 
conquered Algiers a few years 
ago, & was banished from France 
in consequence of his attachment 
to Charles X. Bourmont was re- 
pulsed by the army of Pedro, and 
thus Donna Maria, apparently, has 
only to advance towards Lisbon 
from the North, while her friends 
and forces, from other parts of the 
kingdom, will be gathering to- 
gether at the same place, and se- 
cure for her an easy triumph. 


SOLOMON SHUFFLE. 

When he breaks a window, or 
commits any other kind of mis- 
chief, he does not come forward 
manfully and acknowledge it, but 
lets suspicion rest on some -inno- 
cent person. 

When asked by his teacher why 
he has not gotten a singlé word of 
to-day’s lesson, he answers, that 
he was not at school yesterday, 
and did not know where the lesson 
was. 

Ife persuades his father to let 
him stay from school on account 
of sickness;-—but, no sooner bas 
his father gone out, than Mr. Sol- 
omon eats half a loaf of bread, 
with a half quarter pound of but- 
ter, and drives about the yard like 
one possessed. 

He isan astonishing young gen- 
tlemaa for beating his companions, 
at all kinds of games; but he in- 
variably does so by cheating them. 

When requested not to frighten 
and disturb the neighbourhood, he 
answers, that it is not he who 
makes the noise, but the guns that 
he fires off, and the cals and dogs 
that he worries. 

When forbidden to scrawl over 
his books, he denies so deliberate- 
ly that he is doing it, that you are 
obliged to doubt whether you are 
not in a dream, with your eyes 
opened. 

Just as you begin to think that 
he is going to be a great block- 











head, you are led to entertain 
some hopes of his talents, from 
his wonderful ingenuity at invent- 
ing excuses. 

When fully grown, and invited 
to a large party, Mr. Solomoa 
Shuflle has been known to retire 
at an early hour, exchanging his 
old cap for anelegant ten dollar 
beaver. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Remittances from Savannah, $2. 

Communications from Savannah receiv- 
ed. Also, the Epitre,in French. Lines on 
a Sunbeam, X. Y. Z. Cecilia, Poetry from 
“St. Augustine,’’ and several essays. 
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Answer to Conundrums. 
1. His capital is doubling. (Dublin.) 
2. It is for-age. 
Conundrums. 
8. What *.wn in Devonshire, England, 
will denote a woman making a wry face? 
4. How many sides are there to a tree? 








FOR MY YOUNGEST READERS. 
ANNA NIVIN. 


**Mother,’’ Anna Nivin cries, 

Clan. Maviean como and play? 

**No, no, my dear,’’ her ma’ replies, 
“She must her lessons say.’’ 





ANNA. 
Then do let Fanny come and string 
Some corals for my doll, 
Whilst I sit in the airy swing, 
And play with pretty poll. 
MOTHER. 
Anna, my child, why thus persist, 
You must have heard me say, 
That she has promis’d to assist 
To make your frock to-day. 


ANNA. 
But Susan nothing has to do, 
Except to sweep the stairs; 
Mamma, do let her come, will you, 
And help me gather pears? 


MOTHER, 
Susan must watch your little brothers, 
Their nurse is sick to-dav, 
And sure, am IT, ny dear, no other, 
Can leave their work to play. 

ANNA. 

Then mother dear, suppose that I, 
Do go and bring my book, 
And:little bench, and sit and try 
To read, ‘‘the fish and hook.’ 


MOTHER. 
That is the way my child should talk,— 
Go, bring your book to me, 
And after you’ ve rend, we'll take a walk 
On the beach, at the edge of the sea. 
° M. E. G. 


* 
New-Orleans, Aug. 16. 

Little Anna’s ‘**Fish and Hook,’’ in a 
future number 
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; The beautiful lines, entitled the ‘‘Silent Girl,’’ which appear- 
ed, some months back, in the ‘‘Rose Bud,’’ feelingly remind me 
of a dear friend, who ‘‘speaks no longer,’’ the traits of whose 
character were there touchingly delineated:—often has my pen 
obeyed the ready impulse of my feelings; and,as often,has mein- 
ory told me, that the attempt to portray her worth, or my re- 
gret, was alike in vain. She, whose remembrance is thus fond- 
ly cherished, was a lovely girl, the eldest daughter of a Minis- 
ib ter of this City, and a pupil in a seminary, where, from intense 
i! application to study, and a delicate constitution, she fell a vic- 


- 

Bi tim to pulmonary consumption, in the seventeenth year of her 
age, late in the summer of 1831. The mother could not be per- 
suaded of her daughter’s approaching dissolution, and when it 

k actually took place, she sunk beneath the blow, and expired a 

a few days after. Many who read these lines will remember 


Carotine Lovisa Fosrer. 

‘Two years have now elapsed since this melancholy event, but 
what has time to do with the affections? They live upon memo- 
ry. BK. A. W. 

She speaks no more; Alas! how sad and lone 

The hearth, her beaming smile once lighted : 

Her voice, no longer, with its thrilling tone, 

We hear—the living flower is blighted! 

She speaks no more; where*is that holy look, 

So meekly raised to heaven in quiet prayer: ‘ 
*Till her wrapt spirit seem’d to have forsook 

Its mortal home? ask the damp grave—tis there! 





by 7 

P| She speaks no more; when the pale evening star 
t? Looks from its azure home, upon the sea, 

ik We miss her voice, like music from afar,— 


p Her vesper hymn, beneath the old oak tree. 
She speaks no more; as midnight’s shadows steal, 
When sad, and still, we muse, amid the gloom, 
QO! in that hour of loneliness we feel, 

Deplore and weep Louisa’s youthful doom. 


nth o~ 
~- 


She speaks no more; ah many a cheek grew pale, 
be And sorrow’s tear, diinm’d many a sunny eye, 
mi When, through the school room, sped the gloomy tale,— 
So young, so dear, Alas, that she should die! 


— 
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She speaks no more; closed is her favourite book, 
‘4 Her father sighs the grief, he cannot speak ; 
Her sister drooping sits, with such a look 
ve Of patient sorrow on her youthful cheek. 


wee 


She speaks no more; with dim, and waning sight, 
Her mother watch’d her slowly parting breath; 
‘Then sunk as one beneath a simoom’s blight, 

And join’é that loved one, in the vault of death.* 
She speaks no more,—wo beaming smile is there 
Upon her lips—amd the pale ;.se she wore 

Sleeps with the waving of her glistening hair:— 
Her sainted spirit’s ficd, she speaks no more ! 


* They were buried in’ one grave. 
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TO MUSIC. 

Is there a heart that does not bound, 
When music pours its notes around, 
Nor feel each passion of the breast, 
Awake to joy, or calm’d to rest? 

Who has not known in childhood’s day, 
The soothing of a mother’s lay, 

As o’er her neck he fendly hung, 
Listening to ditties sweetly sung? 

Its power is felt in every stage 

Of youth, of manhood, and old age. 
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Its incense floats o’er nature’s shrine, 
From the wide Ganges to the Rhine. 


Each country has a cherished song, 
Whose strains its nation’s deeds prolong. 
Painting the characters of men, 

More vividly than history’s pen. 


— 
a 


In the gay songs of merry France, 
We read the nation at a glance, 
They throw al! saddening cares away, 
Nor look beyond the passing day. 

In Italy’s voluptuous style, 
We view a natin deep in guile; 
What though they shine in classic art, >, 
They want sincerity of heart. 7 


a 


In the bold Switzer’s simple theme, 
We see the soul, like a sunbeam, 
And hail the followers of ‘Tell, 
Who love their country—Ah how well! 


The German’s rich and varied sound, 
Breathes from a people deep, profound, 
Who give to science all its due, 

Put tinge it with a sombre hue. 


Hispania’s varied note and rhyme, 
Reveal a land of pride and crime, 
Gallant in love and brave in war, 
Revenge, their leading polar star. 


‘Tarn we to Erin’s harp awhile, 
Sad are the notes from yon Green Isle, 
Sung by the noble, generous, brave— 
Oh, when will Britain list and save? 


And, Scotia! where's the recreant child, 
Who can forget thy ‘‘woodnotes wild,”’ 
Thy simple, chaste, and soothing lays, 
Touching the chords, of other days? 


i SE Sti ES, 


Of a’ the airs, that sweetly blaw, 
Ifer’s are the bonniest o’ them a’, 
Like sunshine on dissolving snaw, 
They melt the heart when far awa’. 





Hid VIN. 
THE SABBATH. 


We would not siight our heav’n born dower, 
On this resplendent day ; 

Resplendent, though dark clouds may lower , 
Above our earthly way. 


Resplendent; for the Saviour flies, 
With ‘‘healing on his wings,”’ 

And o’er the depth where sorrow lies 
An arch of glory flings. 


Resplendent; for this truth is taught 
From morn to twilight’s close, 

A truth, with life eternal fraught, 
This day; the Saviour rose. 


Resplendent; for he reigns above, 
Beneath the eternal eye, 

And dressed in robes of folding love, 
Awaits our flight on high. 


Oh! can our hearts be languid now, 
Beneath these beams divine? 
Forbid it heaven—receive our vow, 


And make us wholly thine. C.G, 
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